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Subject:     "CONSUMER  FACTS  ABOUT  SOIL  CONSERVATION."     Information  from  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
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Today  we're  about  to  quote  a  statement  from  Don  Montgomery,  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  on  the  answers  to  some 
of  the  questions  consumers  ask  about  the  new  farm  program. 

"Two  main  points,"  says  Mr.  Montgomery,   "are  of  specific  interest  to 
consumers  who  are  trying  to  figure  out  the  distinctions  between  the  new 
Agricultural  Conservation  program  and  the  old  Triple-A.     One  is  that  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  requires  that  food  supplies  shall  be  kept  uo  to  at  least  the 
normal  amount  consumers  ate  during  the  average  year  of  the  1920' s,  taking  into 
account  changes  in  population,  the  export  situation,  trends  in  eating  habits, 
etc.    The  other  point  had  to  do  with  the  goal  set  for  the  farmers.    Under  the 
old  Triple-A,  the  aimms  to  achieve  'price  parity'  for  the  farmers.  'Price 
parity'  means  getting  the  price  of  a  truckload  of  farm  products  up  to  the  point 
where  it  will  buy  as  many  shoes,  shirts,  cars,  blankets,  and  where  it  will  pay 
as  many  debts,  taxes,  wages,  and  so  on  as  it  did  in  pre-war  years.    Under  the 
present  Agricultural  Conservation  program,  the  farmers,  while  building  up  the 
soil  wealth  of  the  nation,  will  work  toward  a  goal  of  '  income  parity'.  Which 
neans  getting  the  farmer's  total  purchasing  power  up  to  a  point  where  it  was 
in  pre-war  years  —  in  relation  to  the  purchasing  power  of  people  not  on  farms." 
le  are  still  quoting  Mr.  Montgomery. 

"But  aside  from  the  points  which  specifically  touch  their  interest," 
I  Kr.  Montgomery  continues,   "consumers  seem  to  be  anxious  to  get  straight  on 
the  theory  and  operation  of  the  conservation  program  as  a  whole:    how  it  works, 
who  is  eligible  to  benefit  by  it,  how  a  farmer  goes  about  cooperating  under 
its  terms,  and  so  on. 

"Most  people  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  soil  erosion  —  stories  of 
the  terrific  number  of  tons  of  precious  topsoil  that  are  washing  and  blowing 
away  each  year. 

"But  we  hear  less  about  the  other  losses  that  go  hand  in  hand  with 
erosion  losses  —  how  soil  loses  its  fertility  when  it  is  incorrectly  farmed, 
even  when  the  soil  stays  right  where  it  belongs.     Without  help,  thousands  of 
farmers  have  to  farm  the  same  land  year  after  year  with  the  same  crops  which 
take  most  Of  the  important  nutrients  out  of  the  soil  and  put  none  back,  and 
which  do  not  help  in  erosion  control. 

"These  crops  are  called  'soil-depleting'  under  the  terminology  of  the 
new  program,  which  makes  it  financially  possible  for  farmers  to  plant  more  of 
the  kind  of  crops  that  conserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  also  to  use 
farming  practices  that  build  soil. 
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"Naturally  farmers  will  have  to  raise  less  of  the  soil-depleting  food 
and  fiber  crops  in  order  to  raise  more  of  the  others.     If  the  program  does 
what  it's  planned  to,  and  nuts  into  soil-conserving  crops  about  J>0  million 
more  acres  than  we  have  been  using  in  that  way,  the  total  of  such  'soil- 
depleting'  crops  as  wheat  and  corn  and  cotton  and  tobacco  will  come  down 
correspondingly.    But  not,  as  we  said  before,  below  the  level  of  normal 
consumption. 

"One  of  the  most  frequent  questions  one  hears  these  days  is  'What 
determines  whether  a  person  is  eligible  to  cooperate  in  the  new  farm  program?' 
The  answer  is  that  anyone  with  land  being  operated  as  a  farm  can  apply  for 
payments,  whether  he  is  the  owner,  landlord  or  tenant.     There  are  special 
arrangements  for  dividing  the  payments  between  landlords  and  tenants. 

"Just  what  conservation  cropping  system  the  Government  will  helt>  a 
farmer  establish  depends  on  several  things.     First  it  depends  on  what  he  has 
been  doing  with  his  acres  in  other  years,  particularly  last  year.     Since  the 
object  of  the  program  is  to  improve  and  conserve  the  nation's  soil,  the  money 
set  aside  for  this  r>uroose  must  be  paid  to  a  large  extent  for  changes  farmers 
make  in  this  direction.     So  if  a  man  has  been  in  the  habit  of  planting  prac- 
tically all  his  land  in  tobacco  or  corn  or  potatoes  or  truck  crons  or  small 
grains,  he  can  change  a  certain  percentage  of  this  land  over  to  grasses  or 
legumes  and  receive  a  so-called  Class  I  payment. 

"There  are  two  main  types  of  payments:     Class  I  for  changing  part  of  the 
farm's  acreage  from  the  soil-depleting  crop  he  has  been  planting  there  before  to 
a  crop  that  will  hold  soil.     Class  II  payments  are  for  certain  practices  that 
help  to  build  soil,  like  treating  land  with  specified  amounts  and  types  of 
fertilizer,  and  planting  certain  kinds  of  crops  and  plowing  them  under  as  green 
manure,  or  planting  forest  trees  on  land  that  has  been  in  crop  or  pasture.  In 
different  parts  of  the  country  different  practices  rate  payments  as  'soil- 
building'  . 

"These  payments  vary  with  the  individual  farmer's  situation.     The  Class  I 
payments  for  changing  land  from  soil-depleting  to  soil-conserving  crops  will 
average  about  $10  an  acre  over  the  country.    A  farmer  may  get  more  or  less 
depending  on  such  factors  as  the  productivity  in  cash  crops  of  the  acres  he 
is  changing.    The  Class  II  payments  vary  with  the  kind  of  soil-building  practice 
the  farmer  adopts  —  its  effectiveness  in  building  soil  fertility  and  how  much 
tt  costs  the  farmer  to  apply  the  practice. 

"Farmers  who  had  already  been  in  the  habit  of  following  good  conservation 
methods  may  receive  certain  rewards  under  the  program  and  they  can  be  paid  for 
making  additional  improvements.    Their  payments  may  not  be  so  large  but  then 
since  they  are  not  sacrificing  so  much  of  their  expected  cash  income,  they  do 
not  need  so  much  cash  to  help  them.  " 

That's  all  we  have  time  for  of  our  statement  on  the  Conservation  Program 
from  Don  Montgomery,  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration. 
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